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that has to establish itself in the life of humanity, for a truth
that has yet to realise itself fully and against a darkness and
falsehood that are trying to overwhelm the earth and mankind
in the immediate future. It is the forces behind the battle that
have to be seen and not this or that superficial circumstance."

Evidently a great issue is at stake. But the conventional
man is too much engrossed in his immediate needs to find time
and interest for a reflection on life and its issue. The problem
of life is a persistent problem of the philosophical niind and we
ever ask its meaning under the changing vicissitudes of history.
For the reflective person it is a question as much for the peace
time as for the war situation. Human life in the individual as
in society perpetually bristles up with unsolved problems
and a thinker is powerfully struck by them and he cannot
help asking what is the true meaning of life. But the radicalism
of a war like the present may serve to shake the conventional
self-complacency of even an average man and force him to think
about life, its seekings and their validity, even as Arjun had to
wait for a situation of the Kurukshetra battlefield to become
self-conscious about life and its meaning. But for the vast hordes
that had collected there even that emergency had become in
some sense conventionalised so as to lose its value as a particularly
sharp sdmulas to set them thinking. The same is virtually
happening to most of us now, who do not feel the war as the
grave cultural crisis that it really is. But it is interesting to
recall an observation of Sir Francis Younghusband, the famous
author, who, while reporting about the rigours of war from
his- own experience of A.R.P. work in London, states that
this great ordeal "has turned men's minds to God". What
abiding value, we should like to ask, does man clutch at
when all others seem to fail him? The Upanishadic seeker had
in the world history a most remarkable daringness and tenacity
in asking for the truth of his own self and the universal being.
What is Atman? What is Brahman^ How is immortality to
be attained? and what reality belongs to the world? are the
questions which powerfully agitated his mind. He seems to
have had a clear perception of their abiding worth and would
not be deterred by any rival consideration of wealth and power
from insistently asking for the meanings of those values. He
has evidently a clear sense of the inadequacy of the ordinary
life and its ideals and therefore seeks goals which are worth
realising for their own sake. The Upanishadic literature depicts
incident after incident of the most inspiring kind where the
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